48                QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE
How serene were those evening hours of labour, and how all I
wished of them was that they should bring forgetfulness of
bedtime! The toys in the shadowed corners were miracles of
silence, and my hands had early learned the secret of how to
turn the pages of a book by Grandville, without making a
sound. With unmoving lips I held endless colloquies with
myself, with one or other of my playthings, or with the man
on the chimneypiece who sat, elbow on knee and fist to jaw,
who looked to me so infinitely unhappy, whose name, though
I did not know it then, was Le Penseur. Serenity rippled in the
great folds of the brown window-curtains, filling them with
darkness and reflected light. Like the smell that meets one on the
edge of a forest, it came out at me from the disordered piles
of books which reached from floor to ceiling, those most
familiar within reach of my hand under the lamp, others
inaccessible, lost on remote, mysterious heights where all was
dust and darkness.
1 can still hear the sound of the penholder dropping on the
table. My father pushes aside with his two hands the circle of
manuscripts and books. He stretches his bent body and raises
his head. As far back as I can remember, I see his face as that
of an old man. There is nothing in it of the peace of the late
hours and the well-loved objects. He sits with his hands clasped
across his bald forehead. At the corners of his mouth are two
deep, bitter folds. I think of him always as clean-shaven, though
there was a time when he let his beard and moustache grow,
but because they were sparse and untidy, cut them off again.
When that anguished face rose above the wall of books and
manuscripts, all sense of tranquillity vanished from the room.
No sooner had his eyes rested on me than I lost all wish to
avoid passing the night in sleep. On the contrary, I hurriedly
leaned forward to receive his good-night kiss. Not that my